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This is in response to your Freedom of Information Act (FQIA) request to die 
Department of State (DoS) dated March 10, 1997 (Archive Sequence No. 970079DOS021). 

The DoS located six (6) Department of Defense (DoD) documents in response to your request 
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Dear Ms. Grafeld: 

Pursuant to the Freedom of Information Act (FOIA), 5 U.S.C Section 552, et seq. (as amended), I hereby request 
disclosure of the documents described on the attached page of this letter for inspection and possible copying. If you regard any of 
these documents as potentially exempt from the FOIA’s disclosure requirements, I request that you nonetheless exercise your 
discretion to disclose them. As the FOIA requires, please release all reasonably segregable nonexempt portions of documents 
which contain information you regard as exempt To permit me to reach an intelligent and informed decision whether or not to 
file an administrative appeal of any denied material, please describe any withheld records (or portions thereof) and explain the 
basis for your exemption claims. 

This request is made on behalf of the National Security Archive, a nonprofit public interest research institute and library 
in Washington, D.C. The Archive is a tax-exempt nonprofit organization whose purpose is to enrich public policy debate by 
making widely available records on important areas of major public concern on foreign, defense and intelligence policy. 
Documents obtained by the Archive, including the records requested in this letter, are carefully analyzed, indexed, organized into 
collections and published. Archive document collections are also available for inspection and copying at the Archive by scholars, 
journalists, members of Congress and their staffs, present and former public officials, other public interest organizations, and the 
general public. Information in these documents is disseminated across the country through distribution of our published 
collections to research libraries and through the Archive’s other publishing and media activities. I am conducting research on the 
subject of this request a^ part of an Archive research team which includes experts on the subject and which already has done 
extensive research and determined that the requested materials are necessary to our project 

■flease also wSlve all fees in connection with this request In National Security Archive v. U.S. Departmen t of Defense. 
880 F.2d 1381 (D.C. Cir. 19891. cert, denied . 110 S Ct 1478 (1990), the Archive was declared entitled to a waiver of all search and 
review fees under the FOIA as a "representative of the news media." This request also qualifies for a waiver of duplication fees 
because disclosure of the information in the requested documents is in the public interest since release to us of these records, - 
which directly relate to the formation of U.S. policy on the subject, is likely to contribute significantly to greater public 
unders tanding of the operations or activities of the government in making that policy. Should you decline to waive or reduce all 
duplication fees, we are prepared to pay normal reproduction costs if I deride to copy the records produced, but please describe 
your specific reasons in writing and notify us before incurring costs over $100. 

To expedite the release of the requested documents, please disclose them on an interim basis as they become available to 
you, without waiting until all the documents have been processed. If you have any questions regarding the identity of the records, 
their location, the scope of the request or any other matters, please call me at (202) 994-7000. 1 look forward to receiving your 
response within the ten-day statutory time period. 

Sincerely, 
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Copies of any State Department or other agency reports prepared in response 
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c. • 
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69, 

U. S. 

Strategy 

for Asia, July 14, 1969 

3. 
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106, 

China Policy, 

November 17, 1970 


4. NSSM 1E4, Next Steps Toward the Peoples Republic of China, April 19, 1971 

Note: I request that all documents be reviewed in their entirety, and that 
no information be omitted on the grounds of "non— relevance" . 
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SUMMARY 


In their effort to alter the foreign 'policies of the Peking regime towards 
the USSR and Sino-Soviet issues in controversy, the USSR might decide that 
Chinese progress in nuclear' weapons development, matched by the decline of pro- 
Soviet influence within the Chinese leadership, would demand that the Soviets 
seek a rapid change in either or both trends. Soviet efforts might thus move 
along a spectrum of increasing military violence, beginning with psychological 
pressures including the threat of military actions and extending through a pos- 
sible punitive, short-term military strike to protracted war. 

Such escalation of Sino-Soviet political-military resources committed to 
their dispute could offer increasing opportunities for the United States to 
obtain concessions from either the USSR or China on outstanding issues. Cer- 
tainly, real dangers are associated with possible American initiatives to 
sustain or exacerbate the split. However, it is believed that the US must accept 
increasing risks rather than acquiesce in a* return of China to the Soviet sphere* 
Proceeding from this high priority criterion for the design and selection of 
American policy options, it is believed also that imaginative consideration must 
be given to every conceivable cost-risk-returns formula which might promise 
progress towards the creation of a non-Communist, neutr alis t or anti-Soviet 
regime in China. . 

Under conditions of great Soviet political-military pressure short of war, 

US options are limited but might accent official pressure on the USSR to negotiate 
outstanding Soviet-American issues and to avoid war with China. Private American 
pressure might aim at increasing Sino-Soviet mutual suspicions Just as Soviet- 
American negotiations on any issue (especially SALT) might help generate the same 
effect. 

Under conditions of a Soviet punitive military strike, US options might 
accent contact with and limited non-military support to C omm unist China in return 
for withdrawal of Chinese support of insurgency operations in Southeast Asia and 
Africa. Pressure on the USSR might continue simultaneously, aimed at both sub- 
stantive Soviet concessions and enhanced Chinese suspicions of a possible Soviet- 
American conspiracy against China. 

Under conditions of a protracted Sino-Soviet war, the US might consider the 
feasibility of fostering more extensive contacts with and non-military support 
to a cha n gi n g Peking regime. Before acquiescing in a possible geographical 
fragmentation of China among pro- and anti-Soviet elements, the US might investi- 
gate the option of a Third "United Front" between the GRC and the PRC, assuming 
that the values and goals of both regimes would have experienced significant 
change in the face of the spectre of Soviet domination of the Mainland. 
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U.S. POLICY ON CURRENT SINO-SOVIET DIFFERENCES 


A. POTENTIAL SOVIET PURPOSES TOWARD CHINA 


1. Until 1966, in spite of harsh words and military clashes, the 

post-1960 Sino-Soviet conflict had been carried on largely in political terras. 

as a quarrel between members of the Communist system* Mutual accusations 
accented real or imagined deviations from Marxist-Leninist ideology and sought 
support among other communist parties. Early October 1969 brought some evid- 
ence that the 1966-69 emergence of an ominous mili tary dimension to the quarrel 
might again be muted in favor of negotiations. However, between 1965 and 1969 
significant changes in the mood and style of China's internal political process 
would suggest that major mutual Sino-Soviet concessions would be unlikely. 

2. Thus, alternative courses of development are still possible should the 
negotiations collapse and should the Soviets decide to abandon their long-range 
policy of "wait-and-see." Instead, the Soviets might then attempt to force a 
quicker or even imme diate decision by major political-military action. Such an 
attempt might be prompted by two considerations: (l) rapid development of a 
Chinese nuclear capacity could deter Soviet use of nuclear weapons against China 
if such a need should arise and might even represent a threat; and (2) the 
opportunity provided by chaos in China (alienation of, and indirect opposition 
to, Mao by important groups of the Chinese population and mutual suspicion 
within the leadership strata) might be exploited in order to prevent an anti- 
Soviet Maoist regime from Institutionalizing its control. The Soviets might 
thus believe that the need to act against Peking had become unavoidable while 
the opportunity to act successfully might not be present for long. 

3* If the Soviets should decide to risk military intervention, their ..atm 
would probably not be l imi ted solely to delaying Chinese nuclear development; 
nor would their only purpose be to teach the Chinese a lesson. For such small 
returns would not be commensurate with potential costs. To buy the removal of 
China's nuclear weapons, possibly for a short period only, a punitive strike 
might possibly engender long-range bitter Chinese hostility which could aggravate 
the Soviet Union's problem. Rather, the Soviets might wish to attempt to change 
the course of the Chinese revolution and bring Peking back into the Marxist- 
Leninist camp. In a step-by-step fashion if necessary. 
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h. In order to effect 6uch a change, the Soviets would have to relate 

their actions to the political ferment of. the present Chinese situation. 

The Soviet leadership would have to orchestrate political and/ or military 

actions which would serve as a fuse to set off a political, if not a military, 

explosion that might break ^Mao 's rule without turning the revolutionary trend 

in China into a non-Maoist but nationalistic anti-Soviet force. 

* ■ 

5« Without predicting the precise outcome of today's state of affairs 
in Sino-Soviet relations, this paper will outline three broad alternative 
regimes in China that might result from three courses of action available 
to the Soviets in their effort to alter the Peking regime. The paper will 
then outline current American issues with the USSR and China. It will comment 
on the impact of each Soviet course of action on American opportunities for : 

(l) obtaining concessions from both the USSR and China on current issues j (2) 
influencing the emergence of a new regime in Peking, and, perhaps most important, 
( 3 ) influencing the evolution of Sino-Soviet relations. 


B. THREE ALTERNATIVE CHINESE REGIMES 


1. For the purpose of portraying alternative regimes which might emerge 
from a deepening Sino-Soviet impasse, this paper will classify them into Com- 
munist and non-Commnnist categories and, with respect to their foreign policy, 
pro-Soviet, "neutralist", and anti -Soviet. For the sake of brevity, it will 
eliminate both the Communist-neutralist and the non-Communist pro-Soviet alter- 
natives: 

a. A Communist, anti-Soviet (Maoist) Regime : Consolidation of anti- 

Soviet (Maoist) forces in China could institutionalize what the Soviets might 
consider the least desirable alternative: an indefinitely hostile political 
system. 

b. A Communist, Pro-Soviet Regime : Such a regime would probably 

foster renewed cooperation with the USSR, a relationship which would not neces- 
sarily require a satellite status for China but might be based on partnership. 

c. A Non-Communist "Neutralist" or Anti-Soviet Regime : After the 

death of Mao, a strongly nationalistic or a very weak central government might 
emerge to shun a subordinate status with respect to any foreign country and to 
adopt a neutralist or non-Communist label in pursuit of its own national interests 

2. Alternative b. would probably be the preferred Soviet goal. However, 

in pursuing this goal, the Soviets would have to be wary of any moves which might 
turn Chinese internal political development and foreign policies towards either 
of the anti-Soviet alternatives. 




3. Conversely, alternative c. would probably be the preferred 
American goal. As with the Soviets, however, American failure to orches- 
trate carefully selected policies might foster either of the Communist 
regimes. 


C. SOVIET POLICY OPTIONS AND CONSEQUENCES 


1. Assuming that the Soviets would prefer to obtain maximum returns 
with the least investment of resources, especially military resources, three 
general points along a spectrum of increasing military violence should be 
examined. Soviet escalation of political-military pressure for the purpose of 
restoring a pro-Soviet regime in China would be a function of apparent failure 
at a lower level of military investment. Thus,, each political-military phase 
would contain the potential if not the promise of stronger action, if required. 

a. Relatively Non-Violent Measures ( Psychological Pressure; Military 

Threats and Negotiation)! If it could produce timely and effective results, th: 
policy option would clearly be the most desirable and least risky. But results 
would probably be unsatisfactory if improved Sino-Soviet relations evolved too 
slowly. Thus, Soviet impatience might soon weary of this option if anti-Soviet 
elements in China seemed to be gaining ground at the expense of pro-Soviet 
elements. Soviet military leaders would be especially interested in the relatioi 
ship of Chinese political developments to progress in Chinese nuclear weapons 
development. • 

b. Short-Term Military Action ; Policy option (a) implies the threat— • 
of military action. Its lack of success or speedy progress might force the 
Soviets to apply the threat. Such military action might first be conceived as 
a short-term, rapid operation. Besides delaying Chinese nuclear weapons 
progress, it could be undertaken either in support of a latent but declining 
pro-Soviet political group in China, or to trigger a political coup. In any 
case, it would probably be connected with political action (as would be all 
options). To avoid major risks to the Soviet Union, such military action might 
initially avoid but ultimately would probably include a pre-emptive strike 
against the Chinese thermonuclear capability. 

c. Prolonged Political -Military Operations : It is assumed that the 

Soviets would strenously avoid any large-scale war in China. But short-term 
military-political action might fail to sustain declining pro-Soviet elements 
in China and thus demand more protracted Soviet military operations. 'This 
could lead to internal Chinese conflict, a fragment at ion of the country and 
possibly civil war, in which the Soviets would have to continue to support 
elements friendly to them. The Soviets would obviously not wish to be involved 
in an occupation of the whole of China; but if necessary they might decide to 
maintain some of their own forces in China and support pro-Soviet Chinese forces 
occupying as large a part of the country as possible. 
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AMERICA VERSUS THE USSR AMD CHIKA: GLOBAL ISSUES 

1. We may identify a number of issues (see below) on which the Sino- 
Soviet conflict could have'* variable impact (whether fostering or damaging 
American interests). With respect to the Soviet-American conflict continued 
Soviet investment of resources in her dispute with China might afford the US 
opportunities to gain concessions from the USSR on at least three major issues: 

a. To undertake or continue Strategic Arms Limitations Talks (SALT) — 

_ . i . 

b. On the Near East (l) press, for withdrawal of Soviet support for 

the Palestine Liberation Army and other Arab guerrilla groups; (2) propose 
talks on an arms embargo against the Middle East; (3) ask the Soviets to press 
the Arabs to adhere to a rigidly - controlled U.N. ceasefire in the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. , 

c. Guarantees of access to Berlin/ and East German agreement to broadei 
exchanges between East and West Germany. . 

2. With respect to the Sino -American conflict, four major issues might be 
influenced in favor of American interests under the proper blend of American 
initiative and Chinese receptivity: 

a. Chinese agreement to non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. 

/ • 

b. Cultural Exchanges with China and Access of United Nations 
Missions to China. 

c. Chinese Pressure on the Off-Shore Islands Reduced or .Ended. 

✓ 

d. Chinese Support of "Wars of National Liberation" and Exacerbation 
of Disputes Between Sovereign States. 

3. Under paragraph 2d above, negotiations with the Chinese might obtain 
concessions on a case-by-case basis, but only after prior consultation with the 
friendly country in question: 

a. Withdrawal of Chinese support for Insurgents in Burma. 

b. Withdrawal of Chinese support for insurgents in Thailand. 

c. Withdrawal of Chinese support for insurgents in Laos. 

d. Withdrawal of Chinese support for radicals in Malaya. 




e. Agreement to the MacMahon Line as the basis for a Sino-Indian 
Border Settlement. 

* • 

f. Cessation of weapons shipments to Pakistan. 

* . 

g. Withdrawal of Chinese support for the Palestine Liberation Army. 

h* Withdrawal of Chinese military missions and all weapons shipments 
to new African states. 

i. A cease-fire on Quemoy. 


E. US POLICY OPTIONS AND CONSEQUENCES 


1. In any discussion of policy options by which the United States might 

hope to achieve an improved position on each of the issues cited above, five 
criteria for designing and balancing US policies must be considered in the 
following order of priority: (l) minimize compromises on existing American 

security commitments in the Pacific and in Europe; (2) ma x imi ze initiatives 
which wo uld clearly drive the Chinese away from a detente with the USSR; (3) 
attempt to foster a neutralist or anti -Soviet non-Communist regime in China; (if) 
minimize prior American commitments to guarantee any Chinese regime that had 

so altered its Communist structure or its foreign policy as to agree to 
American demands on the issued cited above; and (5) try to improve relations 
with both contestants while attempting to gain leverage where we can from the 
dispute in pursuit of our own interests . 

2. American selection of policy options should be guided by these five 
principles because American efforts to take advantage of the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict could reap more losses than gains if they drove the Chinese into Soviet 
arms, created an apparent American guarantee of Chinese security (in return 

for cited Chinese concessions), engendered a direct American military confront at ic 
with the Soviets or abandoned important elements of the pro-American collective 
security system in Asia. The American choice of policy options is thus caught 
in a series of potential dilemmas, to be outlined tinder each state of Sino-Soviet 
confrontation already described earlier. 

3 . The Condition of Soviet Non-Violent Pressure: 

a. African options in the event of Soviet success : Soviet success in 

bringing about the permanent restitution of a pro-Soviet Communist regime in 
China and a realignment with the Soviet Union by heightened pressure alone (as 
described under Soviet option (a)) would present the most unfortunate outcome '* 
of the present Sino-Soviet dispute from the point of view of US interest. It is 
possible that the Kosygin-Chou conference may already have laid the foundation 
for this outcome. Such Soviet success would prevent a new situation as a fait 



accompli, leaving the US little time to prevent or retard the reestablishment 
of Sino-Soviet unity. Options for US policy vould then be limited to a long- 
range reaffirmation of US commitments in Asia and in the vorld of non-communist 
countries. The US might consider the need to counteract this second "loss” of 
China to the Soviet sphere* by attempting to strengthen ties with overseas 
Chinese communities in Singapore and in other countries of Southeast Asia and 
vxth the GRC on Taiwan by fostering firmer cultural, as well as political, links. 
At the same time, US propaganda might accent the distinction between the PRC and 
the Chinese people with the aim of fostering a pro-China, anti-Soviet national- 
istic trend among the masses. 

b. American Options Prior to Clear Evidence of Soviet Success: Under 

current conditions, Sino-Soviet negotiations are hardly guarantees of a perman- 
ent restitution of China to the Soviet sphere. Yet American opportunities and 
techniques for precluding such an eventuality suffer from the restraints imposed 
by the criteria outlined in paragraph 1 above. Excessive pressure from the 
United States, as if to foster the illusion of a Soviet -American conspiracy, 
would probably lack credibility and might damage the Western security system in 
Asia. However, if the Chinese leaders believed in such a conspiracy, further 
direct American pressure on China might so frighten them as to force a return 
to the familiar Soviet sphere in preference to unknown treatment at the hands of 
a hostile capitalist power. 

American interests might therefore be better served at this stage of Sino- 
Soviet relations by urging the Soviets to negotiate on outstanding Soviet- 
American issues (SALT, Berlin, etc.). Even if such negotiations led to no major 
Soviet concessions, their very existence might sustain Chinese suspicions of 
continuing Soviet revisionist behavior. At the same time, while cautioning the 
Soviets against an attack on Peking in public statements, we might deliberately 
foster private American press accounts to encourage the Chinese belief that the 
Soviets have been unreliable in past agreements and, even while negotiating, were 
continuing to escalate their build-up on the Chinese border. Our objective would 
thus be to sustain the Sino-Soviet polemic through private channels while warning 
both sides against its apparently eminent escalation through official jfchannels. 
If it is assumed that the US must bend every effort to preclude Sino-Soviet 
rapprochement, the second priority criterion in par. (l) above, it might be neces- 
sary to consider more radical measures aimed at actually escalating the level of 
the Sino-Soviet political-military polemic should indicators of a Sino-Soviet 
•detente tend to accumulate. 

4 • 

4. The Condition of a Short-term Soviet Military Attack : 

a. American Options in the Event of Soviet Success : Assuming that 

Soviet military action as described under Soviet option (b) succeeded, US options 
would still be similar to those described under (2), emphasizing the firmness of 
our position on the perimeter of the Asian mainland and among the overseas 
Chinese communities of Southeast Asia. Soviet military action would, however, 



'burden the Soviets and the emerging new Chinese Communist regime with the 
onus of action by force and would provide the U.S. with an opportunity to 
exploit this liability in political and propaganda fields throughout Asia. 

b. American Options Prior to Clean: Evidence of Soviet Success : 

In the midst of a Soviet attempt to alter the Peking regime by a short-term 
military strike against border units and, possibly, advanced weapons 
facilities in conjunction with additional political pressure (e.g., a coup 
attempt plus international Communist propaganda approval of the Soviet move), 
the Chinese Communists would probably be more receptive to American pressures 
to negotiations on outstanding issues. 

But their receptivity to such American initiatives would hinge on their 
expectation of some quid pro quo from the American side. It is doubtful, for 
example, if an American threat to intervene on the side of the Russians would 
be credible. However, in return for a clear Chinese withdrawal of support from 
insurgency movements in Southeast Asia and Africa plus the cessation of firing 
on Quemoy, Americans might guarantee no support for GRC visions of counterattack 
across the Straits of Taiwan. Further, we could be prepared to offer the Chines* 
limited support in the form of medical supplies, food and non-strategic goods 
nor m a ll y exported to other Communist countries. Such limi ted American conces- 
sions would hardly constitute a radical departure from existing American policy 
but might be offered to test Chinese desperation and vulnerability. 

As suggested earlier, American pressure for concessions would have to be 
exerted with caution lest Chinese despair prompt them to surrender to Russian 
demands. Indeed, should such a contingency be indicated, American options might 
then include efforts to freeze the status quo. and thereby preclude a Soviet 
victory. US initiatives might include a cease-fire motion in the United Nations 
Security Council, official protests to the USSR violation of Chinese sovereignty 
and territorial integrity, and secret negotiations with the (SIC aimed at forming 
a Third United Front provided the PRC could be persuaded to entertain such an 
alternative to ignominious defeat by the Soviets . Americans might thus be f orcec 
to consider measures for fostering the shift of the conflict from a short-term 
to a long-term conflict rather than accept a Chinese surrender and a Sino-Soviet 
detente. 

At the same time, Soviet commitment of military resources might improve 
American opportunities to gain Soviet concessions on outstanding Soviet-American 
issues. From the Soviet viewpoint, an American quid pro quo might include an 
agreement to continue a firm embargo on the shipment of strategic goods to China 
(leaving the question of non-strategic goods for further negotiation and implying 
that even strategic goods might be allowed in should pressures on America from 
China's friends increase further). Recognizing the futility of employing United 
Rations machinery to any effect in such; a situation, the United States might yet 
agree to avoid embarrassing the USSR in the UN on this question in return for son 
progress on more important Soviet-American issues. • 
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However just as American leverage over Chinese actions under Soviet option 
, , Tr^ohaMv he severely limited, so American leverage over Soviet actions 
tmdcr° S wiet^pt^on*^ b^ wuld^ seem to be more restricted than our leverage over 
Chinese actions. If the Soviets had finally reached the serious decision to 
attack there is little that the US could probably do to deter or alter tha 
decision or reverse it during the course of Soviet operations. But the US 
might shift attention to Chinese vulnerabilities and retirements in opes 
encouraging their resistance, sustaining the Sino-Soviet split anj^altering the 
foreign policy objectives of a changing Chinese regime, all in return for 
American sympathy, minor concessions but no guarantees. 


The Condition of a Protracted Sino-Soviet Conflict: 


a American natio ns to Forestall Soviet Success : If Soviet political- 

military action should lead to prolonged warfare las assumed under Eoviet^ption 
/ e v\ the resulting situation might provide major opportunities for US P Y 
luppirt^ by atamble nonmililary «ans, any trend tovards Chinese indigenous 
development a£d Independence. Such a conflict situation couM lead to 
fragmentation, or evon civil war. While - it is impossible to anticipate the turn 
of events in such a conflict situation, increasing mutual consumption „ 

Soviet resources, both military and non-military, might set the stage for Am-ricar 
initiatives to gain concessions from both regimes while invoking support, for 
national aspirations of the Chinese people and a non -Communist or neutral regime* 


It is doubtful that the Soviets would desire such a conflict because its _ 
domestic and international political and economic costs might become 
when measured against the questionable returns in Sino-Soviet relations. Further 
more, the possibility of a fragmented China, subject to Pe net ration by Amer can, 
German, Japanese and other interests and ideologies, would probably hold li _ 
appeal for the Soviets. Such an internal regime would actually be tantamount to 
a non-Communist regime, central authority having only limited control over 
regional authorities. Thus, in return for her prolonged military and PO^ic 
efforts, the Soviets would be faced by the prospect Ox, at bes , o y p 
victory in certain regions of China* 


To preclude the loss of what she might consider her just rewards for a long 
war, the P USSR might offer major concessions to the US in return for *n a&reeme 
to stay out of Chinese internal affairs. Certainly under conditionsofcivil war 
•or incipient fragmentation and erosion of central power in Peking, the opportunit 
£r a dc Comeback might be tempting. Even If the US did not wish to euppor 
such an attack, the threat to do bo might prompt some cooperation from the 
Russians. 


However, before allowing China to fall into disunity, the US might wish to, 
exert a major effort simultaneously to alter and to save the new regme. Su 
a policy approach might be all the more justified if preliminary negotiations 
with the Russians indicated little hope for significant concessions. Neverthe- 
less, a decision favoring direct US involvement on the Mainland would obviously 
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"be conditioned by the prospect of a direct confrontation with the Russian war 
machine* Assuming that such a confrontation would not be acceptable to the 
American public, US policy options would probably be limited to increased 
economic and possibly outfight military aid to selected Mainland leadership 
groups which retained some hope of resisting Russian military power. Once 
again, the American objective might be to prevent absolute Soviet domination 
of the China Mainland even if the US had to offer limited sponsorship to an 
indigenous, anti-Comraunist, anti-Soviet leadership, probably south of the 
Yangtze River. 

6 . Conclusions : It is alluring to perceive only increasing benefits 

to the US as the Sino-Soviet conflict escalates from political -military 
pressure to protracted war. However, there would appear to be a point of 
diminishing returns to American interests along the scale of rising military 
violence. For example, it is not clear that American interests would neces- 
sarily be best served by a fragmented China in the long run. In any event, 
it is desirable to consider the option of offering all forms of support short 
of direct American troop commitments to a central Chinese regime which, 
threatened by- extinction at Soviet hands', indicated a willingness to make 
major concessions to American interests, including even an acceptance of a 
revived United Front with the GRC. 

The point remains that the situation poses both dangers and opportunities 
for American security interests in -the Far East and elsewhere. Under the exist- 
ing Sino-Soviet confrontation of October 1969, there are clearly real dangers 
associated with possible American initiatives to sustain or exacerbate the split. 
But the US must accept increasing risks rather than acquiesce in a return of 
China to the Soviet sphere. Proceeding from this high priority criterion, 
imaginative consideration must be given to every conceivable cost-risk-returns 
formula which might promise progress towards American goals on the major issues 
cited above, of which the maintenance of an anti-Soviet or the creation of a 
neutralist Chinese regime might be paramount. > 












A POD SUPTLEhlElTAEY Eft. PER ON NS3M 63 
~ September 2 , I969 ’ 

The Crisis in Sino-Soviet Relations — A Supplementary View 

1. It is useful to bear in mipd that until recently, in spite of harsh 
words and military clashes, the Sino-Soviet conflict had been carried on largely 
in political terms as a quarrel between members of the Communist system with 
mutual accusations of deviationism and competition for support among other parties 
of the same camp and movement. In the recent period, the Soviets have increasing- 
ly gained the upper hand and have attempted to isolate Peking both within the Com- 

, — ■ — s ic - 

munist movement and in the world outside. It is possibl^therefore^ to assume 
that the Soviets may decide to continue this policy and eventually to be success- 
ful in rendering the Chinese Communists relatively harmless or even in bringing 
them back into line through internal changes in China brought about by pressure 
of isolation. If this is the case, the present form of conflict would continue 

although military incidents may give it sharper focus. 

■ • 

2 . However, an alternative course of developments must not be overlooked. 

For it appears possible that the conflict could be transformed if the Soviets 


should decide to abandon their present long-range policy and attempt to force 
a quicker or even immediate decision by major political-military action. Two 
considerations may affect Soviet thinking: l) the development of a Chinese 

nuclear capacity which could deter Soviet use of nuclear weapons against China, 
if such a need should arise, and which may even represent a threat; 2) the 
opportunity provided by chaos in China in terms of the alienation of and indirect 
opposition to Mao by large groups of the Chinese population and leadership strata 
who, if they are suitably placed, might be utilized and exploited in order to 
prevent the Maoists from institutionalizing their control. The Soviets may 
believe that the need to act against Peking may become unavoidable "while the 
opportunity to act successfully may not be present for long. 


2 . 


3. Recent moves on their part indicate that the Soviets may attempt to 
change the course of events in China by a combination of military and political 
means of varying degrees. Such action may be directed in the main against the 
growing Chinese nuclear capability if the Soviet assessment approximates that 
of NIE U/13-69 and if it foresees the Soviet industrial cities of Central Asia 
and the Far East becoming hostage to Chinese MRBM's within two or three years 

or even sooner. The emergence of long-range Chinese ballistic missiles, perhaps 
by the early mid- seventies, would constitute an even more serious constraint to 
Soviet military planning. The enticement to a pre-empting Soviet attack upon 
Chinese nuclear facilities cannot, therefore, be disregarded, as long as the 
Chinese weapons are likely to remain in the hands of a hostile leadership. 

4. Any radical Soviet military action, with its accompanying risks*, would 
produce a totally new relationship between Moscow and Peking. To buy the removal 
of China’s nuclear' weapons, possibly for a short period only, with what might pos 
sibly be a long-range bitter Chinese hostility could aggravate the Soviet Union’s 
problem. The optimum goal of Soviet policy must be to bring Communist China 
back into the fold of a Communist Commonwealth and this goal cannot be attained 
by creating a bitter Chinese hatred against the Soviets. 

Since December 19 66, the Soviets have sided with Chinese Party leaders 
purged by Mao ? who, in the Soviet view, has introduced a leader cult and a 
monarchical succession order that represent "petit bourgeois fanaticism" and 
that can no longer be regarded as a simple deviation within the Marxist- 
Leninist system. Since, in this Soviet view. Communism in China has gone astray, 
•the entire future development of Communism in the non -industrial part of the 
world may be at stake, a potentially disastrous reverse which the 'Soviets may 
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be determined to avert. If the Soviets should decide to risk radical military 
intervention, their aim might then not be limited solely to delaying Chinese 
nuclear development j nor would it be their only purpose to teach the Chinese a 
lesson. Rather, they might attempt to change the course of the Chinese revolu- 
tion and bring Peking back into the Marxist -Leninist camp, in a step-by-step 
fashion, if necessary. 

5. To do this, the Soviets would have -to relate their actions to the 
political ferment of the present Chinese situation. The political framework 
established in China by the formation of Revolutionary Committees as sanctioned 
by the Chinese Ninth Party Congress is dominated by the military. However, as 
of today, all the emphasis on the need for "unity" in China has been unsuccess- 
ful in overcoming the continued conflict and clashes among the different 

elements inside and outside of Mao's new political structure in spite of the 

* 

attempt to make the Chinese Party into a Maoist Party. On the surface, discipline 
among the military has been by and large maintained. The military leadership 
of the newly established Revolutionary Committees has, however, succeeded in 
many cases in forcing Peking to accept compromises in forming local political 
organizations. To some China -watchers there are clear signs of increasing 
"regionalism" in which the military leadership of the provinces has not only 
obtained a voice in local affairs, but is also strongly represented in the new 
Central Committee established in Peking. Several of the military leaders in 
the provinces who have been under fire from the Maoist Left have maintained 
their positions and have been able to banish the very Maoist groups that 
attacked them locally. The survival of the Maoist regime depends, therefore, 
on the loyalty of the military, and it is here that any Soviet political or 
military action would have to be directly related to the intricate politics 
among the Chinese military. . 




Politics among the Chinese military and other leaders is not 

merely a power struggle, but also an expression of differing attitudes towards 

both professional military issues as vjell as broader questions of domestic 

* 

and international policies and developments. As of now, these differences 
are expressed through elastic interpretations of Mao's slogans and directives. 
There is no open anti-Maoism at the moment, although there was some open 
opposition not so long ago even among the military. The purge of the party 
chief in Manchuria, Kao Kang, after Stalin's death, of former Defense Minister 
P'eng Teh-huai in July 1959 > and of former Chief of Staff Lo Jui-ch'ing in 
December 1965 were all related to Maoist policies and presumably to Sino-Soviet 
relations. It may well be that this interrelationship of Chinese domestic 
opposition with the Sino-Soviet conflict is more than Maoist imagination. If 
so, continuing Soviet contact with Chinese military men appears possible .though 
highly dangerous for the respective Chinese leaders and is obviously a matter 
of the utmost secrecy. 

It is even easier to assume a continued empathy on the part of some 

Chinese Communist leaders toward Soviet Marxism-Leninism. It was this system 

under which they had grown up and earned their merits — for which they have 

been so ill rewarded by Mao in the Cultural Revolution. 

Among the Maoists themselves there too has been a svibstantial house 

cleaning. A vast majority of the original Red Guards and the Revolutionary 

Rebels has been sent to the countryside to merge for life with the peasants 
% 

and thus to "carry on the Maoist revolution." From the outside, they have 
fought the newly established Revolutionary Committees and have attempted to 
continue a "true" revolirtion of the Left.’ There have been, in consequence, 
constant infightings vrithin the Revolutionary Committees where struggle and 
purges continue. Thus under the surface of .central ( ? ) rule there exists a highly 
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explosive situation which the Soviets will in all likelihood want to turn to 
their advantage. The question before the Soviet leadership today may well be 
what political and/or military action would serve as a fuse to set off an 
explosion that would break Mao’s rule without turning the revolutionary trend 
in China into a nationalistic anti-Soviet force. The latter development would 
be counter-productive. It could even be assumed that, from Mao’s point of view, 
a Soviet invasion followed by an anti-Soviet people's war , albeit very costly, 
may not be totally undesirable. 

6. A successful rising against Mao would have to come from within the 
country, as the Soviets must understand. It is obviously in the Soviet interest 
to provoke and support such a movement, should it occur. This possibility exist 
for there are "responsible people" in China, according to Soviet assertions, who 
will be able to remove Mao and bring China back on a Communist course. If we 
assume that the Soviets have knowledge of, or believe in, the existence of such 
Chinese leadership, either military, in command of its own forces, or political, 

but supported by such military men, the chances of success for such a venture 

• •* 

• f 

would be vastly increased if outside military force could be held in reserve 
or used to back up any Maoist resistance. It is also possible that, in the 
Soviet view, outside military action could first break the force that might 
hold down a military coup within China, and thus trigger an anti-Maoist rising. 

In both situations, however , any Soviet military move would have to be related 
to expected or hoped for events within China. 

Soviet Opportunities 

1. It is submitted that recent Soviet moves should also be examined in 
this framework; that is, a shift from the policy merely to isolate China 
as a distinctly possible Soviet option. 




The targets of Soviet political -military action could be either regional 

or central or both. The too most likely geographical regions for Soviet incursion 

<• 

% 

and/or support of local risings are Sinkiang and Manchuria. Both areas arc of 
special importance and present special conditions. 

The Sinkiang Uighur Autonomous Region has been a special problem area 
for the Maoist revolutionaries . The majority of its eight million people is 

4 

non-Chinese — chiefly Uighur and Kazakh tribal people who are nomads as well 
as agricultural settlers. Without identifying a number of local Chinese, Uighur 
and Kazakh figures, it appears possible to speculate on the Soviet exploitation 
of this political complexity. A useful group for preparing insurgency in Sinkiang 
could be found by the Soviets among 68,000 Uighurs who in 1962 fled to Soviet 
territory and were given asylum. 

What makes Sinkiang especially attractive as a Soviet target is its 
importance in the development of China’s thermonuclear weapons: major uranium 

deposits, a nuclear test site at Lop Nor, a missile range, etc. The long line 

of an exposed Chinese flank in Sinkiang makes this region all the more vulnerable 

• *■ 

• . •* 

to Soviet support of any secessionist move. 

2. The loss of Sinkiang to China would be a considerable handicap, but 
it might not decide the fate of Mao or be sufficient to counter -balance the 
outraged anti-Soviet national reaction if it were not combined with other Soviet 
moves. Of greater actual importance than Sinkiang to Chinese general develop- 
ment are the three provinces of Manchuria: Liaoning, Kirin, and Heilungkiang . 

These provinces are Chinese in population with the exception of a comparatively 
small Mongolian minority of approximately too million in the Western region of 
the Hsingan range and a smaller Korean minority in Eastern Manchuria. Manchuria 
contains the greater part of China's steel production, as well as oil, machines, 
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— It would then appear all the more important for the U.S. to 
maintain its position in the non-Chinese part of Eastern and. Southern Asia, 

H 

especially in the countries of Japan, Southeast Asia and India, to whom this 

new Communist unity would be of equally grave concern. 

— If a Soviet-sponsored political coup falls , it might result in the 

intensification of hostility toward the Soviet Union in China. THEN. . . 

- — The resulting anti-Soviet Chinese policy may be carried on 

under Maoist or post-Maoist nationalistic auspices . 

« 

The Sino-Soviet conflict would continue and the danger of a 

Soviet-type Communist revival, in China vrould become more remote in the near 
term. \ 

— Another possible outcome - perhaps even anticipated by the Soviet 
policymakers - might be a partial success of the Soviet-sponsored effort to 

remove Mao and re-establish Communism under a Marxist-Leninist party system. 

« 

THEN... 

- — The control of such a new regime may first extend over North 
China, while the provinces of central and south China could become autonomous 
and might oppose the Moscow-sponsored new Chinese Communist leadership in Peking 
or in the Northern and Western Provinces. A disintegration of the political 
structure might conceivably lead to conflict and civil war. In this case, it 
would be in the U.S. interest to counter the Soviet effort by attempting to 
prevent the extension of the control of any new Chinese Communist regime over 
the whole country. 

Implications for U.S. Policy 

1. U.S. policy depends on the situation as it emerges from possible Soviet 
action. It will have to relate to two phases of development: a phase of mili- 
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tary action should it occur and the phase after military action is completed. 

- A 

It will be in the Soviets’ interests to obtain their purpose in swift 

military action. If hostilities are quickly terminated, there may be little 

time for the development of a U.S. policy during the acute phase of hostilities. 

U.S. policy decisions on the outcome of such actions will depend on the degree 

of success or failure of Soviet intervent 5 on. Assuming that it would be in the 

United States* national interest not to get ‘ourselves involved in the conflict, 

it would appear that we should strengthen those Chinese aspirations that would 

lead to a revival of national tradition and be resistant to Communism and Maoism. 

Since it would not be in United States interest to substitute Soviet influence 

in Asia for Peking's influence, whether Soviet intervention in China succeeds 

or not, U.S. interests would best be served by maintaining the support ‘bf an 

independent nationalistic trend in China. .The stress of U.S. policy efforts 

* 

should be on alternate possibilities for Chinese development. This policy should-, 

% 

be directed at Chinese on the mainland and at Chinese groups outside. Under the 
conditions of each eventuality of Soviet success or failure at' intervention, 

4* Vi ■? r nnl 4 A 4- a V» ■? r>A 4 A A 4- 
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2. If Soviet military-political action succeeds, whatever influence could 
be exerted on the Chinese mainland would have to be indirect and mainly through 
-communications media. A major portion of the effort would then have to be 
directed at overseas Chinese groups in Southeast Asia and Hong Kong, and toward 
Taiwan. Over the longer term, U.S. policy should also strengthen the overseas 
Chinese educational efforts in schools and universities, as at Nanyang University. 
Singapore University, and the Chinese University in Hong Kong, our purpose being 
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to support a Chinese intellectual development outside the doctrinal drill system 
on the mainland as an alternative for the future. 

3. If a Soviet-sponsored political.. coup fails, or is only partly successful, 
the opportunity for a U. S. policy in support of nationalistic aspirations in 
China would be vastly improved. In this case, a major effort should be made to 
reach different segments of Chinese on the mainland by both overt and covert media, 
with the effort directed towards a discussion of local, national and international 
issues, stressing the shortcomings and failures inherent in the present chaos 
which have arisen from Communist and Maoist policies. This effort should attempt 
to create doubts and questions. Where appropriate it should show tinder standing 
and support for the complaints and bitterness of the victims of the Cultural 
Revolution. Most of all, the goal should be to counter these negative aspects 
with encouragement of Chinese pride in the accomplishments of the past and the 
qualities demonstrated in developments outside the Communist orbj.t. Where opportun: 
ties are available, exhibits of Chinese culture and historical accomplishments cai i‘ 

be presented to counter similar Communist efforts. The theme should focus upon the 

• # 
greatness of Chinese cultural tradition, its contribution to general human develop- 
ment, its enduring ethics and its possibilities outside the influence of Communism 
and Maoism. - 

It would be very much in our interst to strengthen any aspects of. Chinese 
nationalism that might prevent a Soviet or Maoist success. Assuming that there 
is not a rapid Communist takeover but a prolonged disintegration, chaos, even 
possibly civil war, it would be important for any non-Communist leadership on 
the mainland, should it come to the fore, to see the prospect for alternative 
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independent solution for China. Such a solution could be based on the resurgence 
of a belief in Chinese cultural tradition and values. 

4. Assuming that any change within China would have to come from development; 

on the mainland, the outside Chinese grcups, including Taiwan, would play a support 

ing role at best. It is very unlikely that a nationalistic development on the 

mainland could be created or directed from the outside; but once it existed, 

» 

United States policy should be prepared to support it directly through policy 
pronouncements and diplomatic moves towards other countries of the Afro-Asian 
and Western worlds, and indirectly through whatever means might appear feasible 
at that time. The overseas Chinese, as well as the 'Nationalists on Taiwan, would 
of course be intensely interested in such events on the mainland and their support 
may be crucial at souk juncture. It appears also important for the United States 
to relate to the strong tradition of a third China in Singapore and Hong Kong 
and among the Chinese minorities in Southeast Asian countries. In the first 
years after the Communist victory the relationship of the overseas Chinese in . '• 
Southeast Asia to the mainland was ambivalent. Maoism and the Cultural Revolution 
have for the most part offended the Chinese sensitivities of these groups who 
formerly had been inclined more towards the mainland than towards Taiwan. Their 
support in the outcome of a new internal conflict and their support of a non- 
Communist Chinese solution might be influential in any prolonged crisis in China. 
Economic support, in relation to their cultural development, and a keen interest 
in their political life would be among the means of supporting the role which 
these overseas Chinese groups nay yet play. 



Ik. 

• 5. As to Taiv:an, a landing of the Nationalist army on the mainland has 

long "been regarded as unrealistic, and more recently Taiwan policy seems to 
be turning more to the development of economic viability and the establishment 
of a political, alternative to events on the mainland. As a force in itself, 
the GRC can scarcely be considered a real alternative to the present Maoist 
regime. The importance of Taiwan may be not so much in military terms as in 
the survival, of a free educational system and a highly successful economic 
development in an entirely Chinese setting on what is still Chinese soil. As 
part of a larger, indigenous mainland movement, the example of Taiwan , the 
organization of the GRC, and the force it represents may still be important. 

If Soviet action should re-open the issue of Communism in China, which 
has been severely damaged by Maoism, there is no reason for United States policy 

to close the door to a non-Communist solution. Support of a nationalistic trend 

« 

in mainland China, and close diplomatic, political, and economic relations to 
overseas Chinese groups could be major goals for United States policy insofar 
as the sharpening. of the crisis in China and in Sino-Soviet relations is con- 
cerned. These policies could form the basis for a United States posture under 
new conditions created by Soviet political -military action. They could serve 
as well if the present Soviet hard line should lead to continuing pressure on 
the Chinese front instead of open military action. Such a posture relates to 
traditional and present United States policy of support for national aspirations 
of states whose integrity will basically remain their peoples' own responsibility . 

6. Several problems relating to U.S-. policy toward events in a Sino-Soviet 
conflict of growing intensity need further, considerable attention and could 
usefully be the subject of contingency planning studies. These would include 
such topics as the possibility of GRC unilateral, intervention into a mainland 
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conflict, the implications of a succession crisis on the mainland (how should 
the U.S. react?), and the means by which the U.S. might attempt to .forestall 
a Soviet take-over of a major portion of the Chinese mainland. 
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MEMORANDUM for the assistant secretary of defense for 

SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 
Subject: NSSM 69 (U) 


1. Reference is made to a memorandum (Attachment 1) to 

the undersigned from the Director, Program Analysis, Natior. 
Security Council, dated 13 December 1971, subject: "DPRC 

Meeting December 8, 19 7! (NSSM 69). M 

2. In the referenced memorandum, the Joint Staff was 
requested to provide several analyses to clarify difference 
between JCS and Systems Analysis force estimates which had 
been highlighted at the last DPRC addressal of NSSM 69. Th 
analyses, which are provided in the Attachments hereto, cov 
the following subjects: 



c. Comments on the Systems Analysis paper . explaining 
estimates of U.S. forces required to defend in Southeast 
Asia, to include unofficial estimates of force requireme 
using Systems Analysis assumptions (Attachment 4). 

3. Request you forward the attached analyses to the Dire 
Program Analysis, National Security Council, as a part of t 
overall DOD submission for consideration at the next DPRC 
addressal of NSSM 69. 
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t i ntroduction 

’ *. • cover al ausstions were raised concerning tne 

At tho 8 Decer.be- D~C r-tc.ijS, t ' r c .., V entional Corcrunist teirn a 

•sticsted U.S. pound forces estimates. Dr. Kitslnser *«<«a >■'- 

SSA ar.d the aetnedclosy as a -o Otho4o ic.-y and the key factors useu ;n 

a paper ho prepared vhaen payed on. the r-.n , fce ^ fo , „. s . toree , as 

nethidolosy dS it secml ty asaistar.ee and indigenous 

derived by that me t node- o^., ** ^ in res p 0 nse to that requ=s . 

force availability assumption*. .ms p-. 

• • — -b-- s r''t’ r . The first outlines the methodology 

There are three section* ^ derivat ion of U.S. xorces 

used to estimate force reaus. r - fc. ^ vlth U .S. force needs, and tr,: 

for S«-t 03 innin 5 vita .a- -a - - planning assumptions, 

third shows force ne.;ds -Ox a s-r-e* 

XI. force Est ir.atir.N~ Kethcdola^ 

. . . s 3tcri irn .-mound force requirements consists of xour ste 

The method used to d^tei a-*— o- 

u a mc.i ground forces to equivalents- -U.S. 

1. Convert, tc-n — ia «ult inlying the inf antr-y- manpower 

division i--ca^c.niva ; er . (D ;: s) u, ■ pectins differences in 

artillery ana ^ c faring the outcome with similar ccmt 

ve&von quality ana supp-rt, an- c—ca- xu 0 

tions for a U.S. infantry division. 

• _ a _ ..am c — p“ — r n. rL c onv e nt io p.al r.waoi. - 

2. Select £orce ram i os appropriate xor Stt 

3. Compare backing and ^^ferces^^^h pointed 

fo?ce ratios? Uherc" allied forces are insufficient, the nn=»er o: J.S 
* needed is computed. 

i. p CT ,*P_t the third step for various levels of secvirity assistance, regior 
defense arrangements, and indigenous regular force avail aoi my. 

Fieure 1 on the following page is a schematic of the methodology. 


- counteron ^ 

defenses or vv - fc a t ater time and could be supported 

te-ritory'l which would ca..c cv, a -ate ro ,. e0 ver, the requirement Cwlcw— 

or" ncv,iy J created forces are not adu es.^ ,.o ; eo be efficient to nan 

0 a.. ..nven"'^ al defense only ana p-OwwO-j t octroi insurgent 

are for cen/en— n— vo i C 3 if requirements to c-.*- ^ ^ 


rVC‘J5 
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• an enemy £t ( tfch7s^Ic ? convirf , derivia ? S--ouod force requirement - 

divi-ifS a ? liity * In fchis : ' st - :c io’o^y £ t:i‘ n - r f ri f nC i ly forces to some r.easv~»°< 
f ' ° ° Icrce equivalents \Zt* T 1 5 °‘ i:vl -orces are converted to rrY 

and support cf e^h Orr*-. v.»7'r. ‘'hrou^h a process o^ valnin- +v, * L . to u - s 
t_ w n lorce relative to tw - . vailUn 5 the eaui-c^nt 

c ou onaL o: a nc.r’ 5 n=l tt c • - , - 

rv ^ — n—x u.s. miantry 

E<iC:; country's r nrr<. j. . . . . eivisao. 

weapons, (2) artille— h ?S lnto thr2e category. 7H + a , , 
physical wea-j-^ c «^ v l!^ t T c * a ”* (3) infantry m;-^uo^pr ~~r* . j - ' tar, -<s/anti- 

by coinarin.--:;;4 i t; : 1 "r" s such £s lethal a>- c -a" I'S* ^idering waaurc 
of enemy and £££*+? b * n ^: d ia •«* category set for these : 

«-W tank. Artillev*' w™-^* 3 * 1 *** V2a ? oas are 

and the lethal area‘s . r I 5 ^^f s ar S cc -?ared on the basis “of I^CpT °° tke U * 

ard T’ho , r „ -i - m — - •■ -'.S£ of f < ■>*o ... .. ® A lethal area po»> 

■p i »^-ues base! on j*».n*wsoi a ~ * ° » me U.S. 155mm ho* r it~®" a I '"T, 

f°r mss quantifiable ca^MT '^r« lw c l *~ rec .eristics are then e^v-s- J“"‘ , Zu 
, values ar« s =- o^on_ Ji2S SVoh £s ta> . t m *l~ ajjus.ed judgment. 

Xn gauging the ■'' o l£+--'--a ^ ^ . j. . 

somewhat neas-— bl. ■*»,! ®-mctiveness of i— v nfcrWff „ . 

and coara-'l cot-li' "? r!: £r4 considered— fl „. £*?:" M 1 caneurer units, 

such as wh?”"ih •*“*• ? 8 = s «t«tion-fe4 sev~;i'£fw\ Uy > c0=bat tutelar 

%> leKersni ?' »Wto and 'logisiir^o«> USS 

tha , To arrive at the total ^ . _ 

*e values for each we anon o- -■ ^” a rr„. A L “~ ~ OTCe m each of the th-^ — i. 

or nc-n in r v -> -Vv,-. w .*n 2 .n ai-c ~ ■fi-Sc Cti.v#2ejonc: 

at nsvtrsl fT:~ **• total val^^ £««• ?*>«* of ?u=h : 

Sisito. M! :« s fo” a u's , :M 5. ««»•). Th*«~fiu!s a5s th e U cc "' 

or 2.13 ip' 1 • u *o* — r.n^ry ciiv's*?on ^rs « • ~ tnsn cc^*i,v , at* 

(tanlc/antitank” ar4n L? Fir -ally," a weirhto^avi^ rela ^ ive va lu 2 of “an’ 
single neasvs 'of a ’ “ 5n * n -aneuvsi**uh i -)5^ S 0i tbe three cates 

° * c °untry*s iorcos in terns ofSS^W 15 cc =?«ed to arrive a 

il assessing the re^eUve ca- 

SSr-S-n^S SsK!S=? “ s-iS? 

«*««. the panel'tas usef^ '±? ™UZAins values shouli bTISiJ n iIf?^ t, - laf: 
on the ove , £U capabUlty^l^;^.^ *««» of the rel«I“ s^- ^h 

and to estimate 'thfre^ 

me weignting values - ,er * 

* C - ^ “ — er units for the foiling cot 

_ r?' ^ m Thai 

Thus, for example a c vL a • * *75 ~6§ 

“ JSK' ’ ^ iS jUd£ed to about W as effect 

5/jj and 1 n f a n t y- - 4 r ; r / x * ls tanh/ant itani:- -IC'I / 

environment. ‘ ’ re "" tfC *- a - -e relatively ii»,<r Cd “biiicry/mprtars- 

„ ‘ •t.iaa.o. tanks in tV- r, *‘ 
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The relative. cr.pebiiity o: a U S. division and that for each of the Asian 
ground forces is skcf.m on the following page. Three points should be mentioned: 


- The two principal contributing factors to the capability difference 
between a U.S. division and the other divisions are (1) the size of a U.S. divisic: 
and (2) the xieavy firepower in the tank/ antitank. and artillery/coftar categories .*■ 

- The E\C and IT/IT divisions are less than one-half the size of a U.S. 
division and about one -third as callable. 


and 


- An RVW division is significantly larger than a HIC, Pli, or Thai divisic 
judged to be only slightly more capable. 


- A Thai division is half again as large at a PRC division, but judged to 
be only about equally capable. 

B. Force Ratios . 

The second step of the force requirements computation is to select 
the force ratio judged adequate to stalemate attacking forces in SEA. So * 
long as neither side has a tactical advantage, the side maintaining the selected 
overall force ratio is assumed to be able to achieve the objective implied by 
that ratio (i.e., in this case to stalemate the attack). 

Determining an appropriate force ratio 'is critical. A literature 
search ^revealed that a vide range of force vatic s have been used explicitly or 

— — j... wo - w- wuu.. t xii Il’C.T. 

1.6:1 to .9:1 (enemy to friendly) in here?, with an even wider range having been 
used in SEA. Moreover, an analysis of seme battles in World bar II and Korea 
shoved lattne correlation between force size and outcome in short engagements; 
ocher factors seemed to dcrr.ir.a~e. As this research led. to no preferred alterna- 
tives, tne force ratio tables prepared by the Research Analysis Corporation (?--.C) 
iOi. its Cc:..puuer ized Quick Game (CCS) which are based upon an analysis of World bar 
II and Korean War battles and troop movements are used in this study. This 
source au lease assures consistency as the stalemate ratios in these tables have 
been used extensively by force planners at all levels: in the CIKCP/iC FRAM model, 
t^e ^S S 4^" Crr 2Jld 3P2C - L - SU: ' : “-lyses, and the JCS games conducted by SAGA using 

tables B rr^L°Z- the ^rtai-ty. regarding the validity of the force ratio 
in e rab - cs cre us - a in the computations. For forward defense 

’ re ^er.:er.ts £i ' e b£3ed <» the l:l ratio called for in meet<r* 
su -CT^'”‘!“,.;-" re nsiWi2r Slce fca = the advantage of prepared Positions. Given ° 
ave-4- “ : ;-*' ninc ’ s ? ::s as-snsivc positions would probably be oreoared alon- *1<~ 
v Z**"*™*? SzA ' ::oveovcr » & is normally assumed that defend: 

factors" suggest V that S, the ? 3 T - & These two 

prepared positions vo-Od bi^rJo^c as ff ia tf d vith hastily 

in Worth Thailand and rs- tWnVA\ V b JSe « hs aucacxer (particula 

pick his hat ti ef • e i - t r '^ ny f £s£s £void Prepared defenses tr. 
tive 1: 1 ratio is used cons .-rtuse a meeting situation- the more ccnsorv 

. *' 1 ?’ is however, that- the curl: Air.ti tank cate, •©:•;, ? u -•-v-.-i • 

unin^oaut _in GKA os it is given only a 1C.' weight in 

-, bc ncteu ch “t m the calculations for forward defense in v 0 >-.--' 

UiwlvlOlK. , t r\i*r»o i- i -*■>}• 1 „ 

however, the 1.3:1 rat io'j /used. AOi-use^oi the l.o:l rntio. To bc conr.ovv 
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‘c. Calculating U.S. Force Requirement 

Step' three, calculating U.S. force requirements, is done by first applying 
the selected force ratio to the attacking force and thereby determining the total 
number of friendly f trees (in berms of Dli's ) neecicd to stalemate the enemy at eacn 
point in time (H-Dzy, K+15,' ::+30, etc.)* U.S. force needs ar e derived by Pvhtr?r.t: 
allied forces from the total friendly forces needed . 

D . Effect of Security Assistance, Se-rional Defense Pacts, and Insurgency 

The final step -- calculating the impact of varying levels of security 
assistance, regional defense pacts, and insurgent activity — is simply 
an iteration of ste p three, reflect:'!’" variations in the number of allied forces 
subtracted from the total friendly forces needed to stalemate the attack .* - For 
■example, if higher levels of security assistance expenditures are provided the Thai 
and their ground forces improve accordingly, fever U.S. forces would be neeaea. 

In a similar manner, if a regional defense pact is formed which results in the 
contribution of additional allied ground forces, a larger allied force is subtract? 
from the total friendly forces needed resulting in the need for fewer U.S. forces. 


Ill . U.S. Force heeds f qrSZA 


This section traces the calculation of U.’S. ground force needs to counter 
a Ifvii and a combined ground attack in SIA using the methodology outlined 

in section II. First, the 1771! and F?.C conventional ground threats are examined. 
Ilext the size and capability of the F.YI7 and Thai forces projected for FY 7° s.re 
reviewed. Then the approach taken to estimate the impact on U.S. force needs of 
various levels of insurgency is explained. And finally, the U.S. forces needed to 
stalemate a 1771: and HIC attack are determined. 


A. The Conventional Threat in SZA 

Though the outcome of the current SEA conflict will influence significantly 
the size of the 17717 army in 197? » it is currently projected to consist of about 
410,000 troops in 1976.*-* The Chinese are projected to have an army of some 150 
divisions and a total of about 2.8 million troops .*-** 


*The treatment of high levels of insurgent activity accompanying a ccnventio: 
attack is discussed in Section III C. 

•x-xpor the purposes of this analysis, a useful way of categorizing the I7V7T arm; 
in terms of Chinese division slices. A division slice consists of about 7>400 tr: 
in maneuver units and a total of about 19,CC0 troops. 

•x->»:The Chinese, of course, could not deploy all of these troops into SFA as the; 
have numerous other troop commitments (c.g., defense along the Russian border. Tat 
Straits, North Korean border, ar.d the maintenance of internal security and 
administration). 
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Undei- the current method cf estimating read capacities, the limiting factor 
on the size cf the throat in SLA is the throughput capacity of the road LCC system. 
Because the ICC system is limited by the vet weather of the Southwest monsoon 
during May to October, there are two threat levels to be considered.* 

If the Communists attempt an all-out sir: month effort and plan a one season victor", 
they can use the entire dry season capacity of the LOCs to support current combat 
operations. If they plan to fight year around, however, they must use seme of the 
dry season LCC capacity to build stockpiles for the wet season, thus reducing the 
level of throughput available for dry season operations. If stockpiles were not 
built and the Communists did not achieve a one- seas on victory, they would have 
large numbers of unsuppertabie troops in relatively vulnerable forward positions 
during the ensuing wet season. Thus, both a maximum (dry season only) and a year 
around threat can be examined. 


ventional at; 
coast throng: 
on those two 
13 division • 
division sli 


Only ~:o principal avenues of approach are available to the IJVTT for a con- 
ed on the RvT7 -- through she Savannakhet (j.aos) area and along the 
Hue (South Vietnam). (See map in Appendix I.) Because of LCC conrtr 


approaches, the IT ! A is estimated to be capable of supporting only a 
lice buildup (2 >C,CCO troops) in S' It during the dry season and a 11 
-- buildup (210,000 troops) on a year around basis. 


Be can 
'the iiVST renal 

pf.tpo 1 / ( H a 

■ ■ i 7 

but the 
there are a t 

These five av 
Of the 33, he 
Because of th. 
divisions ecu. 
on the folic;:, 
s ion.; (a sous. ■ 
troops) cr. a ; 


se the threat to the ?.7!I is LCC constrained, the maximum threat to 
ns the same whether there is a only attack or a combined -r?.C/tr.It 

r- ’f' 4* o *■* V r* — > c ^ o^**“oe**r* nr rTirT.T c n» v 'Q »*,af i n** 

•* * •• * « — - w - - — — w • -• * - — - • • - ; 

urn number supportable remains constant). In a combined PRC/KVj attact 
otai of five primary avenues of attack (see Appendix l): through 

r.a: Muang Chiar.g ?.ai, Thailand; Vientiane, Laos; Savannakhet; and Hue. 
enuos could support abcut 33 ERC/lFflf divisions in the dry season, 
wever. 11 would be in Burma (it is assumed that Burma is not defended' 
= very poor reads cn the northern Thai -Burma border, only about 2.3 ?I- 
Id be supported from Burma into Thailand. Thus, as shown in the tabl- 
ing page, the BB.C/l.TI threat to S2A (excluding Burma), is about 24 di*. 
-c0,0C0 troops) in the dry season and about l8 divisions (about 359,PC 
year around basis. 


*The Hue, South Vietnam avenue of approach has a countercyclical dry season 
because of the I .'or th east Monsoon. 

**• JC 3/Sorvice scenarios for defense of SEA generally include the forward defe 
r . Burma. 

* ^'Because of the uncertainty associated with Laos and Cambodia, two assumptio 
are made in mhe analysis. Firso, it is assumed that Laos and Cambodia are indope 
countries and therefore neither the 1771! r. or Chinese stockpile supplies in those » 
countries. Second, it is assumed that neither the I77II nor the PRC meet resistanc 
from Laotian. and Cambodian forces. 


> 


.•% 
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Tf Con ventional Threat 

(at M-hSO) 


Dry Season Campaign 
Division 


Year Around Campaign 
Division 


Attack Avenue 

Slices 

Troops 

DF5s 

Slices 

Troops 

df::s 

1 

Meiktila, Burraa/Tak, 
Thailand zj 

2.3 

44,000 

.8 

0 

0 

0 

Muang Chiang Rai, Thailand 

6.3 

120,000 

2.1 

6.0 

li 4 ,ooo 

.2.0 

Vientiane, Laos 

2.3 

44,000 

.8 

• 1.3 

25,000 

.4 

Savannakhet, Laos 

5 .° 

95,000 

1.7 

3.3 

63,000 

l.l 

Hue, South Vietnam 

8.2 

156,000 

2.7 

7.6 

l 44 ,ooo 

2.8 

. Total Threat 

24.1 

495,000 

8.1 

18.2 

346,000 

6.3 

a / Shown are the FRC 

forces that 

could be 

supported 

through Burma ag 

ainst 


B. 


the Thai. 

SEA. Allied Forces 


To gain an understanding of the potential for the South Vietnamese 
ana Thai to undertake a larger share of the defense burden in SEA, the posenuiaa 
for increased RVI7 and Thai conventional capability given feasible levels of U.S. 
security assistance is examined.* In addition, the potential inpact of collect! 
security arrangements among Asian nations on the need for U.S. forces is address 

Three levels of security assistance are examined for the RVTI and Thaiiar 
While the potential military capability of these two countries may be greater t; 
indicated in the alternatives examined, the high options considered are thought 
represent the maximum the South Vietnamese and Thai are likely to realise becaus 
economic and political constraints. 

Republic of Vietnam . Under current planning, South Vietnam will have 
a military establishment in FY 73 surpassed in size only by South Korea and 
Taiwan among our Asian allies. Maintaining such a large force through 
1976 would place a heavy strain on both the RYU economy and U.S. security 



as sevi 

issu° 

ground forces backed up by U.S. air and naval forces, or whether the programs she 
be desi'-red to nrov.de a balanced capability (i.e., the nix of land, tactic?— a. 
and naval forces) to meet the Ir/IT t'nrcat is not fully examined. Similarly, the. 



country, the full out-year economic impact has no u seen ci,. • ... 

these reasons, the options examined shouljd be viewed more as an iilv: craven of 
possible impact security assistance program:; might have on U.S. ferae r.ou a. m 
Asia, rather than a definitive analysis of possible security assistance pro ;rar 
for the RVil and Thai. 
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assistance funds, although such a 
to assume a regional security rol 
levels of security assistance are 
and cost of the thrae opticr.s are 


force vould provide Viet nasi vith a 
e.-- Because of the economic strain, 
considered for South Vietnam. The 
c urirr.ar ized cc lo* ; : t> 5 c- 


capability 
tvo lever 
capability 


RYU Security Assistance Ootior.s 


Current Plan 


Ootion 1 


Ootien ? 


Active Divisions a/ 

15 

11 

•7 

Reserve Divisions 

0 

• 1 

2 

Active/Reserve Div. Manpover 

550,000 

500,000 

325,000 

Rp/p? Forces (Kanpcver) 

550,000 

500,000 

300,000 

Capability cf Active/Reserve 
D ivis ions (DFLs ) 

6.3 

5.3 

CVJ 

• 

FT 72-76 Security Assistance 
Cost ($ Billions) 0/ 

$2. 5-3. 5 

$2. 0-2. 5 

$1. 5-2.0 



Divisions or their ecui 
Funding includes excess 
an estimated to So b 
(e.g., ammunition) to c 


valent s (e.g;, 3 regiments ecual a division) 
defence material e.t legal value. Excluded 
dllicr. MAS? expenditure for consumable* items 
e use a in tne current SiA. conflict. 


is 


Thailand. In the 
program and tvo higher opti: 
for the equivalent of 5 div 
of the Thai Air Force and lb 
division and one Marine bat: 


:ase cf Thailand, the current security assistance 
-.s are considered. The current program provides 
si one in addition to substantial modernization 
.**. Under Option 1, the Thai form one additional 
liicr. plus additional tank ar.d artillery 


rv units 


■^Maintaining the current!; 
an impossible economic burden 
assistance are provided. Aral 
influx of U.S. financial sue to 
impact on the EV." economy. ?.e 
vould result in a defense esta' 
allocating about 5u of her O.T? 
U.S. security assistance funds 
In addition tc the eccr.cn: 
currently planned force levels 
unacceptable to the KVU even i: 


: planned KYIT force throughout the 1970s vould be 
rn the EVU unless high levels of U.S. security 
rsis suggests that even vith a continuing heavy 
;t, this force level may have a considerable adver 
iucing the regular forces to about 325*000 by FT 7 
elislzr.ent vhich the RYU could probably support by 
to defense vith perhaps only a limited need for 


Lc constraints, it appears that maintaining 
throughout the 1970s may be politically 


fue U.S. provided significant levels of 


security assistance. President 


plans to reduce the size of tin 
Ke feels that if the government 
defense spending must be redes, 
increase national economic dc-v. 
—'The throe motions as civ*.-:* 


Thieu has already presented to his Cabinet 
regular forces as soon as the var sub-sides, 
is to develop and reconstruct the nation, 
e.anpover must be released to. 


air and naval forces are those currently 


planned for end FT 73* 
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options arc summarized be lev.-. 


Active Divisions a/ 

Division Manpower 
national Police (Manpower) 

Capability of Acti\e Divisions (DFEs) 

FY 72-7 6 Security Assistance Cost ($ Billions) o/ 


' units and equipment modern! 
ility and cost of the three 

Thai Secur 

ity Assistance Or/ 

Current 

Plan 

Option 1 Coil: 

5 

6 

146,000 

178,000 203, c 

84,ooo 

84,000 8V 

1.6 

2.0 2 

$1.4 

,$1.8 $2 


a/ Divisions of their equivalents (e.g., 3 regiments equal a division), 
b/ Funding includes excess defense material at legal value. 

Analysis of the Thai economy indicates that increases in Thai force 
levels must be limited or the Thai will be paying a heavy economic penalty in 
terms of a stunted growth rate or an increase in inflation. Encouragement for 
the Thai to increase their forces could be counterproductive if the result was 
a stagnant economy with increasing budget deficits, increased inflation, and a 
worsening balance of payments position. Projections of the Thai economy surges' 
that the Thai can probably support their current forces (Current Plan) tkrcvrho'. 
the 1970s with gradually reduced levels of U.S. security assistance, and withou' 
an undue penalty on economic growth.* An alternative to the Thai increasing tlv 
defense expenditures, although seme additional Thai expenditures, would probably 
be needed, would be increased U.S. security assistance levels to Thailand. The 
high Thai force option (Option 2) would require FY 12- Jo security assistance 
expenditures of about $oC0 to $600 million above the level needed to maintain 
currently planned forces, es well as continued high levels, through the remeir.de: 
of the 1970s. 

To assess the potential impact of collective security arrangements among 
the Asian nations on U.S. force needs for SE/v, the IISSM-69 analysis examined a 
number of possible regional security arrangements. Though several SEA regional 
groupings already exist (their main go?.is are economic cooperation), for varicu: 


•^Thailand has achieved an impressive rate of growth as its Gross Domestic 
Product (GD?) has grown at an average rate of about J ; ' ; per year during the last 
ten years, though tnis has been aided significantly by U.S. military spending 
in Thailand. At the same time, Thai, defense spending has increased from 2.0'j * 
of GDP to about 3«2';. The ability of the Thai to continue to improve their 
defense capability depends cn the prospects for future economic growth. Analyse 
indicates that the Thai may achieve 3/ to h" rovth rate through FY 7 6. This 
slewing of i.a-e growth rate - -due trimaril.v to expected reductions in Thai extort." 
and U.S. military span's, ir.::— indicates that only very hynitod .additional Thai 
resources will be available to saopert their defense cstnulis-iment. 



rearer to cancel a* the = Papeete are di, for *=a„in 5 m collective 
security pacts no men fiuition by 19 /o.» 


As there is precedent for snch d.J^g.U*M 
a r rap. 2 er>cRts^re 3 ultrng^rn^troop^c-.uri tui ^ v . oul4 te the most lihely 

ponStiities' W s:i. ' Althoc-h several security 

troop contribution could option (tee Cuireit Plan) the RYJ 

here--ur.cer nisu^-I. secoi dcfense against the EC. The impact o.. 

deploys 3 divisions .o " , is a one DTE contribution under a 

this arrar.-er.ent or an, ^ on f ^ Zr ustrated in Section D. 
high security assistance op-ionj is mus-z^-wa 


C. 


Irr.oact of lr.surrer.ey on T J»-» Force heeus 


- „ B 4 rtT . uncertainties surrounding force level calculations for 
One Oj. the n-u° • . m • orco* < ' , D o n* r sl convention&i. &to£.c.r*. 

SEA is the level of to, ^aoco^^ i;o , ce s for_ 

the resulting drain oh - ‘ f . of insurgent activity could tie ao.-n si_r.^..i 
conventional deiense. ^~' e l w ~ vrec i vd -:r».- their use against a conventions, 

cant numbers of regular icrces, thus if a conventional 1T~J or EC 
attack. A detailed anc — t «--> ^c«v-ant activity *:as not conduct 5 


attack. A detailed anal^Sxo °x - _ = J activity '.."as not conducted, 

attack is accc^anica oy ni^ie. ° —--'situation can be made by calcul 

However, dpproxi assisptions toot the evellebility oi 

ing U.S. forces r.eecs un^-i vu - 

and Thai regular forces. 


With resreot to the^hs^gto threat ^ geilto, to 

coteunity ln3 ,,- ; snts ore hot lively to w ; tsh: 

problcn to much less to succeed in upsetting 

their ccn-roi^ wo ne- least for the next several years. Tne 
stab ill «y ci one nv- =>°\- tv.at r.anv uncertainties are 

to outers of to Vietr.es, 

cStototo 'chLgihirsleti,:,; cetveea toilto end. China. 


I". «*. h specific too^ proyeoton v» to^ede. J^eve 

^nf iro^oto t hat only l0 „ levels of ihs^e 

activity vould be present m tne Rvn. 


^ihouph perhaps it coold f ter.tiS"u, 

Asian allies ccning to the « ...■■ • - T’-^iiord in Vietnam. There is 


Asian allies ccning to the — -- . - 1 ; a r . ~ ~ ^ ^ ~ o . 1 d j_ n Vietnam. There is 

involvement and support as '-it:: ^ cu ' t ir •*■1 i ne"-'s ~ of allied force cor.tr ibut: 

also the critical question concerning the t ivh ; s 0 *^ ,„ sis of -, c ,, nd 

likely to result from regional Kee ,; d ^‘defend success! 

requirements andicawes -*iwt v ; n , r* ~ or the tota i number of forces required 
must be deploy -d r api j d w.. a3 to whether the a embers of a 

increased significantly. Tsere is a. *• w dculoy their forces rapidly to 

regional security pact could be count*., t^n ^o u.. j 

theater. , ■ ■ . P „ n ~ s jrcc the "l-'ree Thai movement" 

“vir to Jctoto i„3„rf0,r: nove:«n„ hrs 
vas nvuuiu. m tn- ^ .... , - to about v.-V • to 

-ro-m *■•'*1 — .• c-hevt l.COO active insrivveu - i.« • o 

regie-..*, -oi • o, - • b ;;V4i ; T to ’ in :-co.c.:; among the ethnic. Thai v:.,_n; ; .,-s - 

* t'JUl VjHv j Cfcl c u w.»— 4 * ,-v- ' 


As noted in , Section III;, forces designed for use a'gair.-t insurgents 
are included in both the RVN and Thai force structures. The Thai would have 
about- C4j 000 f.'ationai. Police- under -all three security assistance options, *..*hiie 
the KV?I would have ajout- >CG.,C00 RF/FF forces under the Current Plan and Option 1 
and acout 300,000 ixi Option 2. 


The insurant threat projections and the presence of national Police 
and EF/PF forces form a base case of low level insurgent activity accompanying 
a conventional attach. In this situation it is assumed that the national Police 
and Rp/P? forces are able to control insurgent activities and ail regular fore os 
are available for conventional defense. Three higher level insurgency cases are 
also examined. The- first assur.es that the Thai insurgency grows at higher than 
expected rates and requires about one-half of the Thai regular forces in addition 
to the national Police to control insurgent activities. The second assures that 
insurgent activity in the RVII remains at higher levels and about one-half of 
the RVN regular forces are tied derm by the insurgents. The final case assumes 
insurgent activities in both the RVN and Thailand reach such proportions as to 
recuire that ail RYU and Thai forces be used to control the insurgents.^ 


D. Estimated U.fi. Force Needs 


The table below shows estimated U.S. force requirements for each of 


of insurgent activities, and one possible regional security arrange 
KVr; sending 3 divisions— 1 DFE — to aid the Thai in defense against 

U.S. GROUND FORCES NEEDED FOR DEFENSE HI SEA—' 

ment (the 
the PRC). 


. (In Terms of 

DFEs ) 

coMMnnrsT threats 

- 


v*» r?n:?r ; F.-?C f 

T?mT 

f iod crate PRO/ iT/i« 

WVN 


■ Threat 

w 

Threat b/ 

Threat . 


Security 


Security 

Security 


Assistance L 

s 

Assistance Levels 

Assistance L 


Low Medium 

High 

Low Medium High 

Low Medium 

All Thai/RVN Regular Forces 
Engaged in Cl/Arca Security 

8 8 

8 

6-7 6-7 6-7 

4-5 4-5 

One-half Thai/ PICT Regular Forces 

Engaged in Cl/Area Security 

5-6 4-5 

3-4 

3-4 2-3 2 

2-3 2 

One-half Thai Regular Forces 
Engaged in Cl/Arca Security 

3 2-3 

2-3 

1-2 1-2 1-2 

0 

1 

o 

No Thai/RVII Regular Forces 
Engaged in Cl/ Are a Security 

2-3 1-2 

1 

0-1 0-1 0 

0 

1 

o 

RYU Forces Aid Thai £/ 

2-3 1-2 

0 

0-1 0-1 0 

- • 

a/ Forces needs sho^m must 

be achieved by M+45. 


• 


b/ Trie Maximum FRC/i’VN threat is defined as an all -cut six month (dry season) 
•• effort jnto Thailand end SVH (about t£o,COO troops); the Moderate threat 
is define 1 as a year wound effort (about 3 ."0,000 troons). 
c/ The ir.Tl attach the NTH, and c.rdy the d 1 


y 


nsi-. r-.r-r 


v.-r.as a CO- re 3 division; 


( e .v.. in ; c ne D.":) to 


T’V'C.i 


m actor 


against the P.'C uriicr the IM -*h security assistance cot icn. 


"It should be noted that in the anaJyuiis reductions in the ccnvt?ntior.:'.l trrron 
that must accompany high 1 evols o: insurgent activity (because of the 1.0? ccnr.trai: 
•..‘Ore not cans ‘dor t;d. Thus, the high insurgent activity casus overstate to ;:cmo 


c::t 




•nisivl-! c" t!.- 
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'j.’hs tab 1 c shows that m the most pessimistic PEC/.YVH threat case—a maxi-urn 
conventional time at with ail Thai/EYH regular forces tied down 1 ightin^, ir.^’.u _ei. 
about 8 (J.3. DFEs would be needed for defense in SEA.. In the most optimistic 

c£ses either the minimum i cr aide rat £ threat cases with the r. v . . senain^, c d» » - - - 

to aid the Thai— no -U.S. ground forces are needed. Between these two extremes ar 
a number of varying force rosuiroments depending upon the variables theugsa most 
aooronriate for olanning purposes. Against an ETH only attach, U.S. force neeas 
vary from zero to 4-5 DFEs, depending upon the number of PAH regular lorces sees 
down controlling insurgent activities. 

IV. Force Estimates for e Series of Force P lannin- Assumptions 

The tab 1 e be Lou shows force requirement estimates for SEA undei the - 
set of assumptions: * 

1. Burma is net defended. 

' 2. Defense of the PF.C/ir.H attach against the PAH is along the DMZ and the 
PA"!/Laotian and PA'.T/Cambcdiar. borders, and against the Thai is in the 
north/northeast region of Thailand. Defense of a irVTT only attach again s : 
the Evil is along the DHZ and the Riil/Csmbcdian border. 

3. The E vn does not send troops to aid the Tsai. 

4. The RVu/Thai armies are as follows for FY 7 6 (current security assistar.c 
plans for both the EAT and Thai): 

RVIT: - ? ^ M; ivo 7 1 "• ** *• ~ 

550.000 Troops 
6.3 DFEs 

Thai: 5 Active Divisions (Army + Marines) 

146.000 Troops 

1.6 DFEs U.S. Forces Heeded for Defense 

In SEA (U.S. DFEs ) a/b/c/ 

PRC/.AH Attack 1 

Dry Season Year .Around NVN Only Attach 

Only Threat Threat (Drv Season Gr.lv Th 


NVN Only Attach 
Dry Season Gr.ly Th 


All RVIT /Thai Regular 

Forces Used for Cl Operations 8 6-7 4-5 

One-Half RVH/Thai Regular Forces 

Available for Conventional Defense 4 2 1-2 

PAH and One -Half Thai Regular Forces 

Available for Conventional Defense, 2-3 1-2 0 

All RVH/Thai Regular Forces 
Available for Conventional 

Defense 1-2 0-1 * 0 

a/ Forces stated in terms of V.S . DFEs. One fufr.ntvy Division e cue. Is 
1 DIF; while. 1 Marine Division equals '} DFEs. * 

b/ Forces shorn are for ;>'50. •** 

c / Assume :: the current security- assistance progve::.* for both the PAH r.r.j Thai. 






orfiep of THE ASSSWT SE3IF»«}A«V of .defense 

W/.SKINGTON. 0. t. ibiO' 


STtTfMl ANAIVSIS 

(Strategic Programs) 


11 November 1971 



MEMORANDUM FOR MR. JOHN IKWIH 
SUBJECT: NSSM 69 

In order to clarify some of the NSSM 69 nuclear strategy issues 
for principals within the Department of Defense, we have prepared the 
attached paper, which Gardiner asked me to send you. 


Enclosure 



Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 




The next eight (8) pages are denied in their entirety per the provisions of 5 USC 552 
(b)(1) (in acordance with Executive Order 12958, Section 1.5 (a) and 3.4(b)(5)) 



nmumiMu «<«»«» *»»*«* * In reply refer to 

' ’ 1 - 35383/70 


A/iC vp r 
jyuecT 



MEMORANDUM FOR DR. KISSINGER 

SUBJECT: NSSM- 69 , U.S. Nuclear Policy in Asia 


Enclosed is a copy of the working group report as it stands 
as of this date. Interagency concensus at the working group level 
has been reached on Sections I and II; however, two subsections 
dealing with the impact of SALT and the political implications of 
initiation of nuclear warfare may be added to Section II. Con- 
siderable interagency agreement also has been reached on portions of 
Section III. 


Section IV does not have interagency concensus at this point . - 
except for parts of subsection A-l, on Korea; - the working group a» 
a whole has not addressed the rest of Section -IV in detail. Some 
of the various drafts of Sections V, VI, VII, and VIII, are included 
but they have not been addressed in detail by the whole working group; 
additional versions are being prepared. Section VTII is not now 
completely consistent with the earlier sections and needs additional 
work. 

Basic differences of approach have become apparent with respect 
to the treatment of Section V on basing, Section VI on assurances, 
and Section VH on proliferation. Any unresolved substantive dif- 
ferences will be reflected in the complete report. 


Work will continue in order to achieve a paper in as short a 
time as possible. The Interagency Group believes it is feasible 
to produce a coordinated paper which will be responsive to the stated 
and implied requirements of the NSSM in, a week. 

{Signed) 


Attachments: Secs. I, II, & m 

Tabs for Parts IV, V, V-l, 

* V-2, VI-1, VI -2, VII -1, 

* VII -2, and VIII 


DOWNGRADED AT 12 YEAR' 

p. r ? T?n* t t. *vt r* 7 t t v 


Y. L. Wu 

Chairman, Working Group 

9f - f-W?' 

UPON REif-iOVAL OF ATIACHMENTS, 

TMS MEMORANDUM IS 

T? 1.1 r.ra 







